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In two major Christian denominations today, the Roman Catholic Church 

and the worldwide Anglican Communion, issues of sexuality, clericalism and 
masculinity have become points of contention. In the case of Catholicism, a core 
question centres on the sexual abuse crisis currently ravaging the institution and 
how a certain culture of clericalism has contributed to this particular phenomenon. 
As for Anglicanism, the debate has to do with the place of same-sex relations and 
whether these should be recognized and celebrated in the life of the church. In 
both cases, I would suggest, specific understandings of masculinity—what it is, 
how it is deployed, and whose understanding of it is authoritative—are a central 
factor and a hidden variable. I say “hidden” because churches don’t often talk 
about masculinity (though they do have a great deal to stay about femininity, 
especially in the Catholic case). Masculinity comes across as a given. That, of 


course, is a highly problematic statement. Given by whom, and for what? More 


importantly, “as a given” at the expense of whom, and why? Avicht glance, it 


jhight appear, that sexual abus and same-sex desire have little; if nythini ing, to-do- 


spi cdesens masculinity. In fact, masculinity—or “masculinities”—are 


at the very heart of these questions, not peripheral to them. That is what this paper 


proposes to elucidate, so far as it concerns the issues of abuse and masculinity. 


In her extensive 2012 study of clerical abusers, Child Sexual Abuse and the 
Catholic Church: Gender, Power, and Organizational Culture, Irish scholar and 
psychotherapist Marie Keenan makes the following observation: “[This] leads me 
to the conclusion that in relation to child sexual abuse in the Catholic Church, 
clerical masculinity is under-theorized. In my view, by understanding clerical 
masculinities in the plural, and mapping out the critical distinctions within and 
between masculinities, we may be able to get closer to understanding why some 
Catholic clergy sexually abuse minors and why others engage in other kinds of 
consensual and non-consensual sexual “relationships” while other men live the 
celibate commitment with integrity.” (124) Keenan’s concern here is primarily 
strategic. She wants to understand why priests abuse minors or engage in a variety 
of theoretically prohibited sexual activities. Her broader point, however, is well- 
taken; clerical masculinity does remain under-theorized. Though she does not 
elaborate fully on why that may be, she does suggest, at least with respect to the 
Roman Catholic Church, that part of the reason may have to do with the inherently 
‘masculinized’ culture of the tradition. Why theorize about something obvious like 
masculinity when power in the institution has always been defined as male? The 
question could be posed somewhat differently: how does theorizing about religious 
masculinity help make sense of a deeply patriarchal and ‘clericalized’ institution, 


of its values, its privileges, and its failings? A great deal, I would suggest. 


Interestingly enough, the recent concern for clerical masculinities as an 
object of scholarly inquiry has come to us through the lens of medieval studies, and 
more specifically the rapid and exponential growth in medieval sexuality studies. 
Paralleling the rich and varied material looking at religious women, medieval 
Christian culture in the West has also come to be seen as particularly complex and 
nuanced in its understandings of varying types of masculinity, whether religious or 
specifically secular. The study of medieval masculinities has, in fact, given us 
some significant insights into clerical masculinities more broadly, including such 
elements as “...the existence of multiple masculinities, which might conflict or 
overlap in different settings; the reconstruction of various models of clerical 
masculinity defined in relation to (...) traditionally masculine roles (...) , and “the 
“geo-political specificity” of religiously inflected masculinity...” Forms of clerical 
masculinity can thus be characterized by being, at once, profuse and diversified, 
multivalent and adaptable, and specific and contextualized. 

Why study clerical masculinities? With respect to Catholicism, Keenan 
again contextualizes the question: “My thesis is that the men who were to become 
the abuse perpetrators were trapped in a particular mode of clerical masculinity in 
which they became captives of choices that ultimately were not satisfying for them. 
Without attempting in any way to make excuses for their sexual offending but in 


an attempt to understand it, I began to wonder if the clerical perpetrators became 


“violent” and cruel to children (even if not in many cases overtly so), because of 
the systematic “violence” and cruelty that was done to their bodies and spirits in 
the course of their lives as young clerical males. I wondered if in being hurt, they 
had become hurters.” (243) 

Keenan’s observation raises a number of issues. Initially, it may disturb us. 
Given the sort of public hysteria and demonization that surrounds the whole issue 
of clerical abuse, her measured tone may surprise us. Is she, in fact, suggesting 
that one should try to arrive at some sympathy for clerical abusers? In a way, yes, 
but not in terms of providing an apologetics. Keenan’s plea for understanding is 
simultaneously therapeutic and theological, both of these Understood as modes for 

he production of meaning. The ways in which Roman Catholic priests perceive 

themselves as men and as sexualized beings—or how they fail to do so—is bound 
to have a determining influence on how they relate to other persons, including to 

minors. That seems like a relatively obvious statement to make, and also a timely 
and compelling one, but it is not one that is ntdch Considered. 

Keenan touches upon another important yet closely related issue, that of 
power. At several points in her book, she speaks of the powerlessness experienced 
by her respondents, of how, despite being clerics, they experienced marginality, of 
how their sense of themselves as mature men was somehow compromised or 


threatened, even cut short. One might associate power of various sorts as being of 


the very essence of the clerical lifestyle, but can that also be misleading? What 

sorts of men are clergy taught to be, or what sorts of men do they themselves 

choose to be, and how might those variables frame, colour and circumscribe their 

own sense of power or powerlessness as males, s, especially i in relation to more 
gaurt. ot chit Mer 

vulnerable individuals? 

There can thus be many reasons for studying clerical masculinities. In a 
general way, clerics are men, and their lives and experiences as men deserve 
considered study. A male cleric, however, is a special type of religious man, and. 
the intersections of masculinity, sexuality and religiosity in his life provide a rather 
unique opportunity for the study of all three variables in a sort of privileged 
symbiotic relationship, especially when it comes to trying to unravel how certain 
Christian churches confront apparently vexing sexual questions. Furthermore, 
clerical masculinities mirror and influence broader cultural masculinities; they 
provide venues for their elucidation and their critique. And finally, the study of 
Christian clerical masculinities opens up spaces for thinking about clericalism and 
sexuality differently; it can help reconceptualise them. 

In his book, Clericalism: The Death of Priesthood, Jesuit George B. Wilson 
offers a commentary on the links between clerical culture and the abuse crisis: 
“Our actions as humans are a function of the interplay between, on the one hand, 


the social conditioning that has shaped us and, on the other, our responses to that 


conditioning. The fact that not every priest responded to the potentially destructive 
tendencies inherent in the clerical culture—haughty disdain for outsiders, 
imperviousness to critique, an exaggerated sense of entitlements, etc_—does not 
mean those tendencies can be treated as negligible in appreciating why these 
particular men acted out in the way they did. shi date dotential of the otdained 
glerical culturd contributed to the abuse of power bi( fe ctfencing priests (and 
sibsequeity, the offending bishops) as surely as each nan’s own inner conflicts 
ie 
d 
Clericalism resonates with a sense of entitlement. Applied most often to the 
Roman Catholic view of the priesthood as a state of life ontologically different 
from, and superior to, that of lay Catholics, it creates a caste or a privileged group 
of ordained male individuals who are accountable to no one but themselves. In 
other words, clericalism is a culture. Time and time again, this culture has been 
singled out as being perhaps the single most important variable in explaining the 
extent and persistence of the abuse crisis. Clericalism engenders a sealed world, 
one that is impervious both to critique and accountability. It will, of course, be 
argued that clericalism is synonymous with patriarchy; it is founded on male 
power, male privilege, male dominance and male self-sufficiency. Within the all- 
male, hierarchical structure of the Catholic Church, clericalism can also instill a 


sense of privileged immunity. This sense of standing “above and beyond” public 


accountability, as it were, has long-standing theological roots. It reflects and 
models an understanding of the priest as “another Christ,” as someone responsible 
ultimately only to others who enjoy a similar exalted status. And such a closed 
culture is, of course, circular in its logic and quite sufficient unto itself. 

Marie Keenan proposes a preliminary typology of Roman Catholic clerical 
masculinity. Her argument is that one needs to elaborate “a gendered theory” in 
order best to understand the clerical perpetrator of abuse. She takes her cue from 
the work of R.W. Connell on ‘hegemonic masculinity:’ “In the gender order 
suggested by Connell (1995), clerical masculinity, meaning celibate masculinity, is 
in the marginalized position relative to other masculinities in the dominant 
hierarchy of masculinities. The gender order which comprises heterosexual and 
sexually active masculinity (which is in the hegemonic position), heterosexual and 
sexually inactive masculinity (which is complicit), homosexual masculinity (a 
subordinated masculinity), and celibate masculinity (which is regarded as a 
marginalized masculinity).” (243) Keenan then elaborates her own fourfold model 
of clerical masculinities in the Catholic context, placing what she calls Perfect 
Celibate Clerical Masculinity in the hegemonic role as the absolute ideal. Other 
forms include: Compassionate Celibate Clerical Masculinity, Incongruous 
Celibate Clerical Masculinity, and a fourth type which she does not name but 


which she describes as “... built on very deep faith and holiness.” (244). 


The first “...sees the identity of the priest or religious brother as based on 
the priestly or religious role, and gender or maleness as merely a secondary 
consideration. Within such a construct, the individual is priest or religious brother 
first and only secondly is he aman. According to this template, masculinity is 
based on purity and chastity.” (245) The second type sees maleness as part of an 
overall priestly identity. In this case, the priest will seek out relationships with 
both men and women, at times sexual, but is ultimately able to integrate such 
experiences into his overall sense of self in a healthy, non-shaming way. Priests 
characterized by the third model deliberately enter into seal relationships with 
adults, but experience no guilt because of this. In essence, they lead a double life. 
As to the fourth, one can only presume that Keenan is referring here to a sort of 
saintly or transcendent sort of masculinity, modelled on the idealized maleness of 
Jesus as a god-man. 

Keenan’s Catholic model provides a good starting point for the elaboration 
of a more general typology of clerical masculinities, though it does have some 
drawbacks. Most obviously, it is very Catholic in its use of celibacy or purity as a 
sort of structuring principle; this would not apply, for example, to an Anglican 
context. As well, it downplays the notion of a “hierarchy” of masculinities, which 
is central to the Connell thesis and constitutes an important theoretical insight. 


Finally, I would argue that, as useful as her model may be, Keenan sits squarely 


within a Roman Catholic theological worldview. This is not a critique; it speaks 
rather to the contingent quality of her model. 

If we turn once again to the study of medieval clerical masculinities, the 
argument is often made that elerical masculinity does not consist of seemingly 
disparate components, but rather of interrelated and mutually reinforcing elements, 
whether those be gender, sexuality, authority, homosociality or even the male body 
itself. How, then, might these help inform, and perhaps even structure, a typology 
of clerical masculinities, one that, while building on what is suggested by Keenan, 
goes beyond it? For now, let me suggest three broad principles. First, clerical 
masculinity is, at once, multivalent and multidimensional. I mean by this a sense 
of its historically- and culturally-inflected nature. Too often, in discussions of 
clericalism within Catholic culture, one hears facile and unfounded theological 
assumptions about the “timeless,” almost ethereal, quality of the priesthood. I 
would argue that such theological privilege breeds abuse, a sense that only the holy 
is allowed to touch the pure or the innocent; that only the sacred can give meaning 
or context to the profane, thereby making it holy. This is most often the case in 
teachings from the magisterium, and priests model their lives, and their sense of 
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themselves as men, including their relations with vulnerable individuals, according 
to this exalted vision. Secondly, clerical masculinity includes a broad multiplicity 


of forms of sexual expression. Yes, there is celibacy, but there is also same-sex 
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celibacy and opposite-sex celibacy, perhaps even some forms of bisexual celibacy. 
Yet, one form of institutional Catholic masculinity predominates. As men, clerics 
are constantly trying to align the sexual values and gender codes of their institution 
with those of the breader culture, which can often lead to deep-seated tensions and 
insecurities. Where might abuse fit as a strategy for negotiating and resolving such 
acute and deeply-felt tensions? And thirdly, clerical masculinity is internally lived 
and externally perceived as a multifocal performance. Clergy perform a broad and 
diverse variety of roles, each requiring some element of gender to enter into play. 
In being more attentive to these differing types of ‘performance,’ can one begin to 
understand better those moments when performance becomes scripted reality, thus 
transforming the transgressive into the normative? 

Contrary to what the Roman Catholic Church, or other churches for that 
matter, might wish to claim about the relatively stable and fixed nature of what 
constitutes ‘the masculine’ eacaise ‘the feminine’) for their clergy, but also for 
the non-ordained, one needs to contextualize and challenge such notions, for it is 
all too often what religious institutions claim as eternal or divinely sanctioned that 
so often turn out to be nothing more than the facile and destructive manifestations 


of their own power and privilege. 


